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FREE  TRADE  AND  THE 
ENGLISH  FARMER. 

BY  ONE  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


It  is  a  common  belief  in  the  rural  districts  that  Free 
Traders  are  the  enemies  of  agriculture.  People 
assume  that  Protection  is  the  only  remedy  for 
agricultural  depression,  and  then  declare  that  Free 
Traders  are  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  greatest  of 
English  industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  is 
more  anxious  than  the  Free  Trader  to  see  agriculture 
flourish  and  the  farmer  prosperous.  But  the  Free 
Trader  believes  that  the  real  and  permanent  interest 
of  the  British  farmer  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  Free 
Trade.  That  belief  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  by  a  comparison  of  agricultural 
conditions  in  foreign  countries  and  in  England  to- 
day. Neither  in  history  nor  in  present  experience  is 
there  anything  whatever  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  Protection  would  benefit  the  British  farmer. 

PAST  EXPERIENCE. 

The  cruel  experience  of  British  farmers  under  the 
Corn  Laws  seems  to  be  almost  forgotten,  but  never- 
theless it  is  recorded  in  no  less  than  four  Parlia- 
mentary reports,  and  in  the  enormous  mass  of 
evidence  upon  which  these  reports  were  based,  all 
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showing  the  miserable  plight  of  farmers  in  the  days 
of  agricultural  Protection.  For  thirty  years,  from 
1815  to  1846,  English  agriculture  was  enjoying  the 
highest  protective  tariff  possible,  and  yet  the  distress 
prevailing  among  the  farmers  was  more  acute  and 
ruinous  than  that  of  1879  or  1894.  Although  the 
Corn  Laws  inflicted  fearful  hardship  upon  factory 
workers  and  town  dwellers,  the  evidence  clearly 
showed  that  no  one  suffered  more  than  the  farmer 
for  whose  supposed  benefit  these  laws  existed.^ 

What  was  the  reason  ?  Briefly  it  was  this.  The 
Corn  Laws  did  not  fulfil  their  promise.  They  were 
designed  to  keep  corn  at  a  high  and  steady  price, 
and  in  the  expectation  of  this  high  price  the  farmers 
contracted  to  pay  exorbitant  rents.  For  thirty  years 
the  farmers  waited  in  vain  for  prices  commensurate 
with  the  rents  they  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  though 
the  prices  never  came,  so  strong  was  the  farmers' 
faith  in  their  coming,  that  even  in  the  times  of  great 
agricultural  depression,  from  1833  to  1836,  the 
demand  for  farms  enabled  landlords  to  still  keep 
their  rents  high  although  prices  were  falling. 

EXORBITANT  RENTS. 

On  this  subject  a  farmer,  Mr.  John  Ellis  of 
Beaumont  Leys  near  Leicester,  thus  expressed  his 
opinion  before  the  Committee  in  1836: — 

"  I  think  it  [i.e,  the  present  duty]  gives  a  fictitious  value  to 
land,  insomuch  as  it  gives  the  farmers  the  expectation  that 
something  is  to  come  to  their  relief  that  can  never  arrive,  and 
on  that  account  it  keeps  up  the  value  of  land  fictitiously." 

*  Comp.  Report  on  Agriculture,  1836,  Qn.  7,226. 
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Asked  whether  he  thought  that  the  corn  duties 
induced  tenants  to  make  larger  offers  than  in  the 
end  they  were  able  to  pay,  he  answered  : — 

"  I  think  so ;  farmers  are  naturally  prone  to  expect  high 
prices,  and  they  have  been  expecting  something  that  was  not 
likely  to  happen." 

He  further  claimed  a  reduction  on  the  existing 
duties,  saying  that  he  was  certain  that  the  Corn 
Laws  had  raised  delusive  hopes  in  the  farmers. 

Further  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  James  Fison 
of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  who  stated — 

Notwithstanding  that  the  agriculturists  have  had 
through  the  present  Corn  Laws  a  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  yet  prices  have  not  kept  up.  Then  they  operate 
again  to  his  disadvantage  because  there  is  always  some  latent 
hope  that  though  prices  are  low  now,  they  will  advance  under 
the  present  restrictive  system  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  if  the  farmer 
goes  to  the  landlord  when  he  has  lost  money  in  one  year  and 
states  the  case,  the  landlord  perhaps  returns  him  lo  or  15  per 
cent.,  but  the  landlord  entertains  a  similar  hope  to  that  which 
the  farmer  does,  viz.  that  the  Corn  Laws  will  help  him  at 
some  future  time,  though  they  do  not  at  present,  and  there- 
fore he  will  not  make  a  permanent  reduction  in  rent  I 

think  that  from  that  point  of  view  the  Corn  Laws  operate 
very  unfavourably  to  the  occupier  of  the  soil."  * 

FARMERS  RUINED  BY  CORN  LAWS. 

It  was  the  landlords  who  reaped  the  benefit  of 
Protection,  not  the  farmers  who  competed  with  one 
another  for  land  in  the  hope  that  the  Corn  Laws 
would  again  raise  prices  to  the  level  which  they 

*  Comp.  Report  on  Agriculture,  1837,  PP-  203  and  423 ;  Report 
on  Agriculture,  1836,  Qn.  13230-13231 ;  10946-10965,  and  12679. 
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had  reached  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the 
Continental  blockade.  The  Corn  Laws  were  only 
successful  in  keeping  up  rents,  and  this  success 
meant  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  had  to 
pay  their  rents  out  of  capital.  At  length  the  farmers 
began  to  see  how  they  were  deceived,  and  when  the 
agitation  arose  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
thousands  of  them  gave  it  their  support. 

So  clear  was  the  evidence  that  the  protective 
tariff  had  been  injurious  to  agriculture  that  men  like 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  who  had  been  elected  to  Parliament  as 
Protectionists,  decided  that  they  could  no  longer 
honestly  support  so  disastrous  a  system,  and  became 
zealous  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.^ 

PROSPERITY  FOLLOWS  REPEAL. 

In  1846  the  Corn  Laws  were  at  last  repealed,  and 
the  thirty  years  following  the  repeal  were  years  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity  for  farmers.  No  com- 
missions were  needed  then  to  inquire  into  the 
distressed  state  of  agriculture,"  though  they  had 
been  almost  chronic  in  the  days  of  Protection. 
It  is  often  said  that  this  prosperity  was  not  due  to 
Free  Trade  at  all,  because  the  price  of  corn  did  not 
fall  during  that  period.  That  there  was  no  great  fall 
in  the  average  price  is  true,  but  prices  which  had 
been  regarded  as  ruinous  under  Protection  were  found 
to  be  highly  profitable  under  Free  Trade.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  from  1846  to  1876  was  about 

*  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel."  London,  1857,  Bd.  II.;  and 
"  Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury."    London,  1868,  p.  6. 
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50S.  a  quarter,  and  farmers  were  coining  money  ;  yet 
in  1 82 1  and  1833,  with  prices  at  S/s.  and  53s.,  the 
severest  agricultural  depression  was  experienced  that 
has  perhaps  ever  been  known.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  this  contrast?  It  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  Free  Trade  stimulated  the  farmer  to  improve 
his  methods  of  production  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
competition  of  the  world.  Under  Protection  he  had 
been  content  to  wait  for  the  high  prices  which  he 
persisted  in  believing  that  the  Corn  Laws  would  give 
him,  but  under  Free  Trade  he  learnt  how  to 
produce  more  cheaply  and  how  to  realise  a  fortune  at 
prices  which  thirty  years  earlier  would  have  meant 
ruin."^ 

INCREASED    PRODUCTION    OF  MEAT. 

In  the  second  place  Free  Trade  benefited  the 
English  farmer  by  giving  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  the  production  of  meat.  Live 
stock  had  been  neglected  in  the  Corn  Law  days, 
because  the  fearful  poverty  prevailing  among  the  manu- 
facturing population  and  the  agricultural  labourers 
made  meat  a  luxury  which  they  could  not  afford.  A 
report  of  1840  asked  what  a  working  man  could  spend 
upon  animal  food  when  eight  shillings  out  of  his  fifteen 
shillings  were  needed  for  bread  and  flour  alone, 
leaving  only  seven  shillings  for  rent  and  clothes 
and  fuel.f  But  under  Free  Trade  and  higher  wages 
the  consumption  of  meat  increased  and  the  price  rose, 

*  James  Caird,  "The  Landed  Interest  and  the  Supply  of 
Food."  London,  1828,  p.  157.  R.  E.  Prothero,  "The  Pioneers 
and  Progress  of  EngHsh  Farming."    London,  1888,  pp.  iii,  112. 

t  Report  on  Hand  Loom  Weavers,  1840,  p.  28, 
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Farmers  began  to  raise  stock,  which  had  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  the  time  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
They  grew  green  crops  and  root  crops,  purchased 
food  stuffs  and  oil-cake  in  large  quantities  for  their 
cattle  or  sheep,  and  thus  not  only  made  a  profit  from 
selling  meat,  but  greatly  increased  the  fertility  of 
their  corn  land  by  securing  greater  quantities  of 
manure  at  slight  expense. 

GERMAN  EXPERIENCE. 

Let  us  now  shortly  consider  the  experience  that 
some  other  countries  have  had  with  Free  Trade  and 
Protection.  Germany  introduced  Protection  for  her 
agriculture  in  1879.  Protection  always  begins  on  a 
modest  scale,  and  the  first  German  protective  duties 
were  not  higher  than  the  recently  abolished  British 
duty  on  corn.  In  1893  the  German  duty  on  wheat 
rose  to  8s.  per  quarter,  and  yet  the  cry  went 
up  from  the  landed  interest  that  it  was  still  too  low 
and  that  the  farmers  were  in  the  greatest  distress. 
The  new  tariff  recently  approved  by  the  Reich- 
stag provides  for  a  duty  of  14s.  per  quarter, 
but  the  Agrarian  League  is  not  yet  satisfied,  and  in 
a  few  years  time  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  still 
higher  duty.  In  England  the  Corn  Laws  were 
simply  a  lever  for  raising  rents  to  the  highest  level ; 
in  Germany,  where  there  are  few  tenants,  the  corn 
tax  raises  the  price  of  land  and  enables  the  owners 
to  obtain  bigger  mortgages.  Thus  the  effect  of  Pro- 
tection in  Germany  is  to  aggravate  the  great  evil  of 
agricultural  indebtedness.  Between  1886  and  1897 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  mortgages  was,  in 
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round  figures,  20,000,000."^  Very  often  the  German 
landowner,  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  price  of  land 
enhanced  by  the  higher  price  of  corn,  sells  his 
property.  The  new  owner  then  finds  himself  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  the  old  owner  was 
before  the  corn  duty  had  raised  the  price  of  corn, 
for  the  new  owner's  cost  of  production  is  increased  by 
the  enhanced  price  that  he  has  to  pay  for  the  land. 
Accordingly  his  only  chance  of  making  a  profit  is  to 
obtain  a  still  higher  duty,  and  so  the  game  goes 
on.  The  corn  duties  in  Germany  are  already  com- 
monly described  as  "  an  endless  screw." 

FRENCH  EXPERIENCE. 

Now  let  us  look  at  France.  M.  Dulac,t  a  French 
political  economist,  has  made  a  study,  largely  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  of  French  and  English  agriculture, 
with  special  regard  to  the  question  of  Protection  and 
Free  Trade,  and  his  book  deserves  serious  attention. 

France  has  very  high  agricultural  duties,  especi- 
ally on  corn,  with  the  result  that  the  French  farmer 
is  tempted  to  grow  wheat  on  very  poor  soil.  He  is 
consequently  far  behind  the  British  farmer  in  inten- 
sity of  cultivation.  The  lower  price  in  England 
compels' higher  cultivation.  This  has  led  to  the  great 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  expenditure  of 
a  vast  amount  of  capital  upon  the  land  since  1846. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  intensity  in  French 
cultivation  induced  by  the  protective  tariff  is  the 

*  "  Beitrage  zur  neuesten  Handelspolitik  Deutschlands."  I. 
Leipzig,  1900,  p.  145. 

t  A.  Dulac,    Agriculture  et  Libre-Echange."    Paris,  1903. 
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great  evil  which  M.  Dulac  deplores.  The  average 
corn  produce  of  one  hectare  in  France  is  reckoned 
at  a  value  of  270*87  francs,  and  in  England  at  321*48 
francs,  so  that,  even  at  the  lower  English  price,  the 
money  return  per  acre  is  greater  in  England  than 
in  France.  And  yet  Protectionists  tell  us  Free 
Trade  is  ruining  agriculture  in  England  ! 

DANISH  EXPERIENCE. 

Turn  now  to  Denmark,  a  little  country  in  which 
there  are  no  complaints  of  agricultural  depression, 
and  where  the  farmers  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
Free  Trade  policy.  "  There  are  hard-working  Danish 
farmers,  and  not  a  few,"  says  Peschcke  Koedt,  "  who 
would  be  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  their  ideals 
are  the  same  as  those  of  German  Protectionists  of  the 
Agrarian  League."  The  Danish  peasant  proprietors 
rely  upon  self-help  and  co-operation  to  prosper  and 
make  money.  When  competition  began  to  affect  their 
corn  districts  they  had  energy  and  intelligence  enough 
to  turn  to  dairy  farming,  and  were  rewarded  by  high 
prices  for  their  butter.  They  are  proud  that  they 
need  no  assistance  from  the  State,  for  they  know  that 
intelligent  self-reliance  is  worth  more  than  help  from 
any  Government."^ 

PRESENT    CONDITIONS    IN  ENGLAND. 

We  have  seen  that  Protection  does  not  benefit 
foreign  agriculture  now,  and  did  not  help  British 
agriculture  in  the  past.    It  remains  to  be  considered 

*  A.  Peschcke  Koedt,  "  Why  Danish  Farmers  are  Free  Traders." 
PubUshed  by  the  Cobden  Club,  1903.  Also  "  Die  Nation."  1903. 
No.  34. 
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whether,  as  urged  by  the  Protectionists,  it  would  help 
British  farmers  under  the  conditions  which  now  pre- 
vail in  England.  These  conditions  are,  of  course,  very 
different  from  those  which  prevailed  when  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed,  and  this  fact  is  often  brought 
forward  as  an  excuse  for  the  assertion  that  Free  Trade 
is  out  of  date.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  that 
assertion.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  Free  Trade 
is  less  beneficial  to  British  agriculture  now  than  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  The  following  argument  will, 
on  the  contrary,  prove  that  under  the  altered  con- 
ditions since  1879  Free  Trade  has  become  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  British  farmers. 

GOOD    PASTURE    v.    POOR    CORN  LAND. 

Since  the  end  of  the  ^seventies  corn  growing  has 
been  more  and  more  abandoned  in  England,  while 
pastures  have  been  increased.  This  change  involved 
heavy  sacrifices  both  to  farmer  and  landlord.  Make 
a  pasture,  break  a  man  !  "  But  the  change  is  now 
accomplished  and  the  loss  has  been  left  behind. 
The  corn  lands  which  were  laid  down  in  grass 
have  become  more  and  more  profitable  as  pasture, 
and  in  view  of  the  increasing  price  of  meat  in 
recent  years,  no  farmer  regrets  having  exchanged 
wheat  fields  for  grass  land.  Now  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  duty  on  corn  ?  Even  the  Pro- 
tectionists do  not  wish  to  see  the  profitable  pastures 
broken  up  again  to  grow  a  scanty  wheat  crop. 
They  only  aim  at  keeping  the  area  under  corn  as  it 
is  to-day.  Assume  that  a  duty  on  corn  could  be 
devised  which  would  just  accomplish  this  object.  The 
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laying  down  of  land  to  grass  would  then  stop. 
Would  this  benefit  the  farmer  ? 

A    DECEPTIVE  DUTY. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  with  25  acres  of  arable 
land  on  his  farm  which  it  is  unprofitable  to  cultivate 
when  wheat  is  under  33s.  per  quarter.  Wheat,  in 
1902,  being  only  28s.  per  quarter,  he  has  decided  to 
lay  the  land  down  in  grass,  but  a  duty  of  5s.  being 
imposed  on  corn,  he  believes  that  this  will  give  him 
the  33s.  which  he  needs,  and  therefore  he  determines 
to  plough  again.  Farmers  are  always  tempted  to 
postpone  the  expense  of  "  laying  down  "  as  long  as 
possible.  But  will  he  get  the  33s.  that  is  necessary 
to  make  this  particular  piece  of  land  yield  a  profit- 
able crop  of  wheat?  The  5s.  duty  will  not  give  him 
that  price  unless  the  world's  price  remains  at  28s. 
But  what  guarantee  is  there  that  it  will  remain  at 
or  above  that  figure  ?  With  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways, fresh  virgin  soil  in  America,  Canada,  and 
Siberia  is  continually  coming  into  cultivation.  There 
is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  wheat  may  not  fall 
in  any  year  to  24s.  or  25s.,  and  then,  where  is  our 
farmer  in  spite  of  his  Protection  of  5s.  per  quarter 
He  needs  33s.  for  a  profit,  and  only  obtains  29s.  or 
30s.  He  would  lose  on  his  year's  labour,  and  be 
forced,  willy  nilly,  to  lay  down  his  land  to  grass, 
after  having  suffered  for  his  belief  that  Protection 
would  maintain  prices  and  enable  him  to  keep  on 
growing  corn.  And  this  is  not  an  imaginary  argu- 
ment, for  on  the  whole  the  tendency  is  for  the  price 
of  wheat  to  steadily  fall  in  the  world's  open  markets. 
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A    WASTE    OF  CAPITAL. 

Next  let  us  assume  that  the  protective  duty  is 
fixed  so  high  that,  in  spite  of  a  fall  in  the  open 
market,  the  British  farmer  can  obtain  5s.  or  6s.  a 
quarter  more  than  he  does  to-day.  What  follows? 
The  process  of  years  will  be  reversed,  the  labour  of 
years  undone  ;  good  pasture  lands  will  be  broken  up 
to  grow  poor  crops  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
people ;  all  the  energy,  skill,  and  capital  expended  by 
the  British  farmer  in  adapting  himself  to  the  changed 
condition  since  1879  ^^1^  be  wasted,  and  in  the  end 
the  people  will  rise  in  revolt  to  sweep  away  the 
burden  on  their  food.  The  last  state  of  the  Protected 
farnier  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  the  greatest  interest  of 
English  agriculture  will  be  crippled.  Cattle  and  not 
corn  occupy  most  of  the  agricultural  land  of  England. 
The  area  used  for  corn  crops,  according  to  the  agri- 
cultural returns  of  1903,  was  5,569,202  acres,  and  for 
pasture  13,463,428  acres,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  2,423,734  acres  of  green  crops,  and  2,824,915 
acres  of  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation, 
since  they  are  designed  for  the  production  of  meat, 
butter,  or  wool.  Roughly,  corn  employs  5^  million 
acres,  sheep  and  cattle  i8i  million  acres,  or  more 
than  three  times  as  much.  It  must  be  further 
realised  that  much  corn  land  is  nothing  else  than 
the  instrument  of  meat  production,  since  there  are 
large  mixed  farms  where  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are 
grown  simply  for  the  purpose  of  providing  straw  or 
winter  food  for  stock. 
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MEAT    CONSUMPTION    IN    ENGLAND  AND 
FRANCE. 

Meat  production  is,  in  fact,  the  mainstay  of 
English  farming,  not  only  in  the  pastoral  districts, 
but  in  the  merely  arable  counties  too.  And  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  corn  tax  on  this  greatest 
agricultural  industry  ?  The  labourer^  spending  more 
on  bread,  would  have  less  to  spend  on  the  other 
necessaries  of  life,  and  restricted  consumption  of 
meat  is  always  the  first  consequence  of  the  dear 
loaf.  In  France,  where  they  have  high  duties  on 
meat  and  cattle  as  well  as  on  flour  and  corn,  the 
consumption  of  meat  is  so  low  in  comparison  with 
England  that  the  prices  of  beef  and  mutton  per 
kilo,  were  in  October,  1901,  as  follows: — ^ 

London.  Paris. 
Mutton      ...       ...    1.94  francs       ...    2.00  francs. 

Beef  (first  quality)      1.59  ...    1.54  „ 

Thus  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  duties  on 
meat  and  cattle  in  France,  the  price  of  meat  is  not 
greatly  raised  because  the  people  are  so  impoverished 
by  Protection  that  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  meat, 
and  in  the  absence  of  effective  demand  the  price  falls. 
Dulac  tells  us  that  the  French  peasants  eat  meat 
only  once  a  week — on  Sundays — and  if  we  go 
back  to  the  time  of  dear  bread  in  England  we 
find  the  same  thing.f  Now,  however,  there  are 
few  English  labourers  in  town  or  country  who  do 
not  eat  meat  at  least  once  a  day,  and  to  lessen 

*  Comp.  Dalac.  pp.  xi.  and  104. 

t  Comp.  the  excellent  paper  by  A.  Wilson  Fox,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  30th  June,  1903,  p.  291. 
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their  consumption  of  meat  by  forcing  them  to 
spend  more  upon  bread  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  farmers  who  devote  so  much  of 
their  land,  labour,  and  capital  to  the  raising  of  sheep 
and  cattle  for  the  meat  market.  Thus  a  tax  on  corn 
instead  of  benefiting  English  agriculture  would 
seriously  injure  the  greatest  of  English  agricultural 
industries. 

THE   PRICE   OF   FEEDING  STUFFS. 

We  have  seen  that  to  the  man  principally  en- 
gaged in  stock  farming  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn 
would  be  an  unmistakable  injury,  for  even  the  farmer 
who  ploughs  a  considerable  area  uses  much  of  the 
grain  he  grows  for  feeding  his  stock.  As  a  rule  he 
only  sells  corn  when  he  can  buy  foreign  feeding-stuffs 
specially  cheap.  But  Protection  would  raise  the  price 
of  feeding-stuffs  in  sympathy  with  the  price  of  wheat, 
so  that  he  would  still  have  the  same  motive  as  before 
to  feed  his  corn  rather  than  to  sell  it.  He  would, 
therefore,  gain  nothing  by  the  higher  price  of  corn^ 
while  he  would  suffer  by  the  lower  price  of  meat. 
The  loss  to  the  large  grazing  farmer  would  be  even 
greater,  for  he  depends  on  purchased  feeding-stuffs, 
and  as  they  rise  in  price  his  expenses  of  production 
would  be  increased,  but  the  price  of  his  product 
would  be  reduced  because  the  diminished  popular 
demand  for  meat  would  inevitably  lower  the  prices. 

"  But  let  us,"  say  some  Protectionists,  "  put  a  duty 
on  flour  and  permit  grain  to  come  in  free  ;  then  the 
millers^  grinding  more  corn,  and  getting  a  higher 
price  for  flour,  will  sell  the  offals  cheaply  to  the 
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farmers."  Such,  it  was  claimed,  would  be  the  result 
of  the  differential  duties  on  corn  and  flour  so  lately 
imposed  and  so  promptly  repealed. 

BRITISH   PROTECTION— DANISH  PROFIT. 

In  practice,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  profits 
of  the  flour  tax  went  not  to  the  millers  in  the 
country,  but  to  those  at  the  ports.  The  port  miller 
is  in  a  better  position  to  grind  foreign  corn  than  the 
country  miller,  because  he  has  no  rail  carriage  to 
pay,  and  because  he  has  the  most  perfect  milling 
machinery.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  greater  part 
of  the  foreign  corn  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom 
is  ground  at  the  ports — London,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Hull,  Leith,  &c.  But  the  port  miller  found  that  he 
had  a  better  market  for  his  offals  in  Denmark  than  in 
England^  and  as  the  tax  was  arranged  he  actually 
received  in  addition  a  bonus,  in  the  shape  of  a  draw- 
back, on  every  ton  of  offals  that  he  sold  abroad.  Thus 
the  effect  of  the  differential  tax  was  to  give  Danish 
farmers  the  benefit  of  cheap  offals  at  the  expense  of 
the  English  taxpayer.  Follies  of  this  kind  always 
result  when  Governments  tamper  with  the  free  course 
of  trade  and  endeavour  to  give  an  artificial  advantage 
to  some  one  industry  which  the  Ministers  of  the  day 
happen  to  favour."^ 

IRREGULAR  PRICES. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  case  of 
farmers  who  grow  corn  and  corn  alone.    The  price  of 

*  The  consequence  of  the  registration  duty  on  flour  was  that  the 
export  of  bran  and  pollard  increased  from  902,000  cwt.  in  the  eleven 
months  ending  March,  1901,  to  956,000  cwt.  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1902,  and  1,520,000  cwt.  for  1903. 


their  produce  would  be  undoubtedly  raised  by  Protec- 
tion above  the  price  in  the  open  market,  but,  as  history 
clearly  shows,  their  rents  would  be  raised  in  at  least 
an  equal  proportion.  They  would  reap  no  benefit,  but 
might  suffer  a  heavy  loss,  for  the  utmost  possible  rise 
of  price  which  the  duty  could  bring  about  would  be 
discounted  in  the  higher  rents  charged  to  them,  and 
very  frequently  this  possible  rise  would  not  take  place, 
owing  to  a  great  fall  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
duty  might  of  course  be  fixed  so  high  as  to  make  the 
English  price  higher  than  it  now  is,  in  spite  of  any 
fall  in  the  world's  price.  This  would  bring  into  culti- 
vation for  wheat-growing  inferior  land  now  used  for 
other  purposes,  and  in  a  year  of  plentiful  harvest  the 
increased  production  would  bring  down  prices  below 
the  point  at  which  the  cultivation  of  this  inferior  land 
was  profitable.  The  net  result  would  be  utter  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  price  corn  would  fetch.  In  expectation 
of  exorbitant  prices  the  farmers  would  pay  exorbitant 
rents,  and  one  year  of  plenty,  increasing  the  local 
supply,  would  defeat  their  expectation  and  involve 
them  in  ruin. 

A  GAMBLE  IN  WHEAT. 
English  experience  from  1815  1846  showed  the 
disastrous  uncertainty  to  which  farmers  were  exposed 
under  Protection,  and  German  experience  shows  it 
now.  The  German  duty  of  7s.  lod.  per  quarter  by 
no  means  always  brings  about  the  full  difference  of 
7s.  lod.  between  the  home  price  and  that  of  the  open 
market,  and  the  following  table  shows  how  greatly 
the  amount  of  protection  enjoyed  by  the  German 
farmer  varies  from  year  to  year  : — 
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Year.  London.  Berlin.-  Difference. 

1896  27s.  id.  34s.  6s.  iid. 

1897  4d.  35s.  2d.  3s.  lod. 
i8g8  34s.  gd.  38s.  6d.  3s.  gd. 
1899  26s.  6d.  30s.  I  id. -34s.  8d.  4s.  5d.-8s.  2d. 
igoo  27s,  lod.  33s.  6d.-33s.  3d.  5s.  8d.-5s.  sd. 


These  sudden  fluctuations  are  not  peculiar  to 
Germany  but  common  to  all  protected  countries, 
where  the  local  harvest  is  a  great  factor  in  deter- 
mining prices.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  prices  of 
wheat  in  London  and  Paris  respectively  for  the  last 


seven  years. 

Year. 

London. 

Paris. 

1895 

23s.  iid. 

30s.  lod. 

i8g6 

27s.  id. 

31s.  6d. 

i8g7 

31s.  4d. 

41S.  7d. 

i8g8 

34s.  gd. 

45s.  3d. 

i8g9 

26s.  6d. 

34s.  lod. 

igoo 

27s.  lod. 

34s.  2d. 

igoi 

27s.  7d. 

35s.  3d. 

We  see  that  the  English  farmer  is  much  better 
secured  against  great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn 
than  the  French  farmer.  Some  degree  of  security  as 
to  one's  return  is  a  necessity  in  any  profitable  occu- 
pation, and  in  a  country  of  tenant  farmers  a  sudden 
fall  or  rise  of  los.  in  the  price  of  corn  in  one  year 
would  be  most  disastrous.  The  possibility  of  its 
occurrence  would  reduce  farming  to  a  mere  gamble 
between  landlord  and  tenant — a  gamble  in  which 
the  landlord  always  has  the  best  of  it,  since  rents 
always  tend  to  rise  disproportionately  to  increased 
prices,  and  never  fall  in  proportion  when  prices 
come  down 
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FREE   TRADE   AND   SMALL  FARMING. 

Three  acres  and  a  cow "  for  everyone  may 
not  be  an  attainable  ideal,  but  we  all  wish  to 
keep  small  farmers  upon  the  soil,  and  how  would 
they  be  affected  by  Protection  ?  The  agricultural 
returns  for  1895,  which  are  the  latest  giving  the  size 
of  farms  in  England,  show  that  out  of  380,179 
agricultural  holdings  from  one  acre  upwards  in  size, 
304,220  holdings,  or  over  80  per  cent,  are  under 
ICQ  acres.  It  is  further  indirectly  proved  by  the 
agricultural  returns  that  on  these  small  farms  com- 
paratively little  corn  is  grown,  and  that  consequently 
the  interest  of  their  holders  does  not  lie  in  a  high  price 
for  wheat.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Size  of  Farms.  Arable. 

I — 5    acres  ...        ...  26*87    per  cent. 

5—20       „   2470  „ 

20—50       „    33-31  „ 

50—100       „    42*48  „ 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  land  in  pasture  so  largely 
predominates  on  these  holdings  the  production 
of  meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  represents  the 
principal  business  of  the  occupier.  But  even 
on  the  arable  part  of  these  farms  it  is  not  corn 
raising  but  the  growing  of  roots  and  green  crops 
for  fattening  stock,  orcharding,  market  gardening, 
and  such  smaller  industries,  that  are  of  most  im- 
portance. It  may  be  assumed  that  every  farmer 
with  less  than  fifty  acres  buys  more  corn  than  he 
sells,  since  he  needs  not  only  bread  and  flour,  but 
food  for  his  animals  of  every  kind.    But  the  occupiers 
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of  farms  from  i  to  50  acres  in  size  are  257,646  in 
number,  or  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
English  farmers.  A  high  price  for  corn  benefits 
them  in  no  way,  but  hits  them  all  round,  both  as 
consumers  of  bread  and  as  producers  of  goods  for 
the  market.  Thus  68  per  cent,  of  all  English 
farmers  would  be  direct  losers  by  a  higfher  price 
of  corn. 

INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

The  following  table  giving  the  development  of 
small  holdings  in  Great  Britain  from  1885  to  1895 
shows  how  their  number  has  increased  with  low 
prices  for  corn.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Returns  as  to  the  Number  and  Size  of  Agricultural 
Holdings  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1895  "  (p.  xiv.). 


Holdings  in 

1885 

1B95 

Great  Britain. 

No. 

No. 

5  to  50  acres 

232,955 

235,481 

50  „  100  „ 

64,715 

66,625 

100  „  300  „ 

79,573 

81,245 

300  „  500  „ 

13,875 

13,568 

Over  500 

5,489 

5,219 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  with  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  large  farms  there  has  been 
considerable  addition  to  those  of  small  and  medium 
size.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  next  statistics 
will  show  a  still  further  decrease  in  large  and  further 
increase  in  small  holdings.  Conversely,  high  prices 
encourage  large  holdings,  for  corn  growing  pays 
better  on  a  large  scale  than  on  a  small  one.  In  the 
period  from  1850  to  1880,  when  corn  sold  at  a  good 
price,  every  landlord  strove  to  increase  the  size  of 
his  farms,  and  reduce  the  number  of  his  tenants,  and 
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it  was  this  period  of  high  prices  which  witnessed  the 
squeezing  out  of  the  small  farmer  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

PEDIGREE  STOCK. 

In  1879  prices  began  to  fall,  and  corn  grow- 
ing became  less  profitable.  Cattle  and  meat  did 
not  fall  with  the  same  rapidity  as  corn,  but  there 
was  a  heavy  decline  in  the  poorer  qualities.  More 
and  more  it  became  desirable  to  abandon  corn 
growing  and  extensive  cattle  rearing,  and  to  develop 
those  branches  of  agriculture  in  which  foreign  com- 
petition was  less  felt.  Many  of  the  large  farmers 
took  to  the  breeding  of  pedigree  live  stock.  How 
well  this  development  has  paid  is  shown  by  the 
following  tables  giving  the  numbers  and  value  of 
pedigree  animals  exported  over  different  periods."^ 

Exports  of  Pedigree  Stock. 


NUMBER.  VALUE. 


1876  to 

1896  to 

1861  to 

1896  to 

1880. 

1900. 

1865. 

1900. 

Horses 

..  3,606 

32,909 

;^;238,ooo 

/'yss.ooo 

Cattle 

626 

3.345 

12,000 

115,000 

Sheep 

..  2,818 

8,765 

23,000 

100,000 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MINOR  INDUSTRIES. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  pedigree 
stock  industry,  dairying,  vegetable  growing,  fruit 
growing,  poultry  keeping,  and  the  milk  trade  have 
increased  from  year  to  year.  It  was  here  that  the 
chance  for  the  small  farmer  arose,  for  in  these  smaller 
industries  personal  skill  and  personal  attention  to 

*  Ses  article  by  Henry  Rew,  "Journal  of  the  Farmers'  Club, 
1901." 
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every  detail  give  very  much  better  results  than  in 
corn  growing,  which  is  more  a  matter  of  routine 
and  requires  a  considerable  area,  and  a  considerable 
capital  expended  on  the  most  up-to-date  machinery, 
to  produce  each  bushel  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Thus  the  fall  in  prices  which  has  made  corn 
growing  unprofitable,  except  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions,  has  directed  attention  anew  to  the 
question  of  small  holdings,  which  had  almost  dropped 
out  of  sight  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties.  In  the  'eighties 
and  ■'nineties,  on  the  other  hand,  large  farms  began 
to  decrease,  and  at  the  same  time  small  holdings 
devoted  to  small  industries  began  steadily  to  in- 
crease in  number.  The  advantage  of  this  move- 
ment to  the  nation  from  a  social  point  of  view 
is  beyond  question.  Doubtless  there  are  limits 
to  the  economic  advantages  of  small  farming,  but 
these  limits  have  happily  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  cheaper  corn 
becomes  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of 
small  farming. 

SMALL      FARMING     DEPENDS      ON*  LOW- 
PRICED   CORN    AND  CO-OPERATION. 

But  in  order  that  the  small  farmer  may  secure  the 
full  advantage  of  the  market,  which  in  England 
lies  at  his  very  door,  he  must  co-operate  with  his 
neighbour  both  in  buying  and  in  selling.  It  is  here 
that  the  nation  will  realise  the  value  of  the  admirable 
work  started  in  Ireland  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and 
now  being  organised  in  England  by  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
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Robert  Yerburgh,  M.P.  Yet  this  work,  which  already 
promises  such  good  results,  would  all  be  wasted  if 
corn,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  raw  materials  of 
these  minor  industries,  were  artificially  made  more 
expensive.  Not  only  would  such  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  corn  render  unprofitable  many  agricultural 
industries  which  are  now  flourishing,  but  it  would 
offer  a  direct  inducement  to  landlords  to  once  more 
drive  the  poorer  man  off  the  land  in  order  to  add 
field  to  field  and  secure  high  rents  for  farms  of 
large  area.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Free  Trade  is 
maintained,  the  small  farmer  can  face  the  future 
without  anxiety.  With  the  decreasing  price  of 
bread  the  consumption  of  all  articles  of  a  more 
luxurious  character,  such  as  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  will  increase,  as  it 
has  increased  since  the  fall  of  corn  prices.  Hitherto, 
unfortunately,  it  is  the  small  farmers  of  foreign 
countries  who  have  mainly  profited  by  this  increased 
English  demand,  but  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of 
English  farmers,  who  instead  of  organising  a  system 
of  co-operative  selling — as  Danish  farmers  have 
done,  and  as  Irish  farmers  are  beginning  to  do — 
have  obstinately  adhered  to  antiquated  methods  of 
distribution.  The  English  farmer  has  also  still  to 
learn  the  importance  of  providing  articles  of  a 
uniformly  excellent  quality,  instead  of  articles  of 
irregular  value.  As  soon  as  the  small  English 
farmer  has  learnt  these  two  lessons  he  will  be  able, 
with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  cheap  corn 
and  a  limitless  home  market,  absolutely  to  defy 
foreign  competition. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  prosperity  of  the  small  farmer  will  prove  the 
best  remedy  for  rural  depopulation.  The  culture  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  involves  a  large  amount  of  manual 
labour,  so  that  farm  labourers  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  well-paid  employment.  At  the  same 
time,  when  they  see  a  man  who  is  only  a  little 
removed  from  their  own  class  prospering  by  an 
industry  which  has  no  secrets  for  them^  they  will 
be  inspired  to  save  a  little  money  so  that  they  can 
themselves  take  a  small  farm  and  prosper  likewise. 

All  our  investigations,  then,  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  future  of  English  agriculture  de- 
pends upon  Free  Trade.  Protection  would  lower 
the  standard  of  English  agriculture,  for  it  would 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  poor  soils  at  high  rents 
for  corn  growing.  It  would  not  help  the  large 
farmer,  who  raises  stock  as  well  as  grain.  It  w^ould 
ruin  the  small  farmer,  who  uses  more  grain  than  he 
sells.  The  only  person  who  would  gain  would  be 
the  landlord,  who  would  obtain  an  increased  rent- 
roll  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  In  agriculture, 
as  in  other  industries,  Protection  never  fails  to 
create  conflict  between  producers  and  consumers  ; 
Free  Trade  benefits  producer  and  consumer  alike. 
To  sacrifice  this  community  of  interest,  in  order  to 
increase  the  landlord's  income,  means  to  sacrifice 
that  social  and  political  peace  which  since  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  distinguished  Eng- 
land above  all  other  nations. 
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